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THE IDEALIST AND THE INTUITIONIST. 

Since idealist ethics first began, its exponents have con- 
trasted it in general and in detail with a well-defined set of 
doctrines, those of the naturalist and the Hedonist schools. 
And with Plato at the beginning and the latest text-book at 
the end, this work seems now to have been effectively and use- 
fully done. On the other side, however — that of intuitionism — 
it seems to me possible and desirable to have the boundary line 
more clearly defined. 

I am sure that most beginners fall into confusion here, and 
I believe there is some excuse for them. Written accounts 
often allow the two schools to approach very closely. A re- 
cent work (Mr. Warner Fite's "Introductory Study of Ethics") 
treats intuitionism as a special kind of idealism. And an 
established idealist text-book, after criticism of the older 
"morality of conscience," has the remark, "If it be said that 
what is intuitively apprehended is not right and wrong as 
such, but the true end of human life, we have passed to a new 
theory altogether. ... In this form intuitionalism can no 
longer maintain itself as an independent theory. ... On any 
theory of the end, we may very well admit that its worthiness 
is intuitively discerned. ..." 

The present time in English ethics is perhaps suitable for 
an attempt to draw the lines more firmly, since a doctrine re- 
markably like what is mentioned here has lately been brought 
forward, in a way which seems to give it much likelihood 
of maintaining itself as an independent theory. In the mutual 
criticisms of Mr. G. E. Moore and the idealists, it is inter- 
esting to observe how hard the critics sometimes find it really 
to meet each other. And I believe this may be due to the fact 
that each side partly fails to see where the two begin to differ. 
Idealists cannot help thinking that their opponent is really an 
idealist who has lost his way; while Mr. Moore on his part 
persists in regarding them as highly confused exponents of 
the intuitionist view. 

Now I am anxious that the extremely limited scope of my 
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article should be understood. I am not going to write his- 
tory. Intuitionism as it has appeared in the past does not 
concern me; it may be true that this has a close relation to 
idealism, and it has certainly been a good ally against natu- 
ralist schools. But certain views, lately put forward under the 
name, I believe are destined to have considerable importance, 
and to be of considerable use to the coming generation, if 
only their upholders and the idealists will not try to adopt 
each other as allies (and complain of each other as bad ones). 
I believe the service of ethics and especially of the teaching of 
ethics at its present stage lies not in the non-recognition of the 
differences here but rather in the discovery and the emphasis 
of them ; and not in the search for an undenominational sub- 
stratum, but in the formulation by each side of a definite and 
denominational creed. The more the two can get their typical 
features into clearly contrasted articles of belief, the fairer 
will be the choice between them, and the sounder the synthesis 
which may come in the future. 

Those who suggest these creeds need not always write criti- 
cism any more than history. They need not always prove that 
this or that writer believes this or that on such a point, but 
only that it would be convenient if he and his opponent could 
in future agree to state their difference in this way; or not 
even that, but only that the typical party names might for the 
future conveniently be given to those who could. This may 
seem too loose and easy an endeavor, yet it seems as if such 
irresponsible but definite suggestions might have a useful place. 
They afford opportunities, at any rate, for the exhibition of 
bad misapprehensions, and therefore for a reply to them; and 
even this may advance the subject by helping the student. 

After all this preamble, I am only going to deal with one 
small point where it seems to me a difference might be found, 
and which in that case ought to come somewhere near the be- 
ginning of both creeds. In a second article I shall try to give 
tentative statements of a few other clauses on the side of 
idealism. 

To come at once to such business as I do undertake, I sug- 
gest the following: There are two groups of intuitionist 
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thinkers who may well be of importance in the future. In 
England, Mr. G. E. Moore might consent to lead the first of 
these; and (his Hedonism apart) the late Professor Sidgwick 
might have consented to lead the second. There is also a 
group which combines the distinctive views of both of these, 
and this I believe is represented by ordinary "common sense." 
With the first two groups idealism should, I think, consent 
to part company on this point amongst others — a difference 
in the analysis of conceptions corresponding in the first case 
to the adjective "good," in the second to the verb "ought." 
And these differences would seem to involve corresponding 
differences in the psychological analysis of two particular states 
of mind. In the case of the first group the state of mind in 
question is what we know as "approval," in the second it is 
"the sense of moral obligation." In the abstract the question 
could be settled by psychology alone; as a matter of fact it 
is far too difficult for psychology, and must stand or fall with 
the rest of the corresponding doctrines. 

Once more, I am not dealing at present with the rest of 
these doctrines, but only with this single point. And I say 
idealism should consent to part company here because I am 
not quite sure that we have clearly made up our minds about 
it yet. I only think that idealism would be a firmer and bet- 
ter defined body of doctrine if it could conscientiously, just 
at this place, draw its boundary inwards and leave the intui- 
tionists outside. 

To begin with Mr. Moore and approval — the state of mind 
in which we judge a thing "good." 

According to my reading, approval as such for the intui- 
tionist will have in it something which is distinct from any 
kind of desire as such, or experience of the satisfaction of 
desire or need, or recognition of the kind of thing that would 
satisfy; distinct from anything outside a universe indicated 
by "approval," "good," "right," and a few other terms. 
"Approval as such" for he need not deny that the state might 
always be accompanied by desire or involve it as a conse- 
quence or even as a condition. But in itself it is an element 
distinct from the whole world of our desires. We approve 
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when, without reference to any want or need in ourselves, 
we recognize that this or that is absolutely good. What 
I approve may be entwined with desire in all kinds of ways; 
nevertheless my approval must be distinct from my desire and 
from the recognition of satisfyingness. This gives Mr. Moore 
his unique and indefinable adjective "good." 

The typical idealist, on the other hand, I suggest should 
simply deny the existence of this peculiarity. According to 
him, the state we call approval in the broader sense will con- 
sist characteristically of the recognition that a thing satisfies 
my desire or fulfils my need, and in the narrower sense it 
will be the judgment that a thing fits in with the system of 
life desired on the whole, the knowledge or the feeling that 
"this is what I really want," or "this is what my truly human 
nature needs." I speak vaguely with intention here, not 
wishing for the moment to attempt an exact definition. What 
such an idealist dislikes is the closing of a universe which 
for him is not closed. For him, the application of the adjec- 
tive "good" is essentially and rightly dependent on some- 
body's nature on the conative side, or somebody's needs and 
dispositions. "My" good and "your" good and "his" good 
are logically prior to "the" good (whereas for the intuitionist 
"the" good, or possibly "goodness," is fundamental, and "my" 
good is meaningless.) And this gives T. H. Green his state- 
ment that the common characteristic, of the good is that it 
satisfies desire. 

If this does not sound commonplace, it may sound like a 
sinful perversion of Green and all proper idealists. I am not 
forgetting the main doctrine of idealism, which makes very 
definite statements about the needs of rational beings in a 
rational universe. As a matter of fact, it says, we all need 
something which it describes thus and thus; this and nothing 
else is "desirable," i. e. } would be desired if we saw clearly. 
And it is much more convenient in some ways to call this "the 
Good" with a capital letter, and to say that we need it because 
of its character, i. e., because it is Good, and that therefore 
Good is logically prior to "need." But it is that adjective of 
Mr. Moore's which makes the difficulty I am trying to solve. 
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It seems hopeless to meet him, as some seem tempted to do, 
by simply complaining that "good" is not pretty as an ad- 
jective; the word is much too common and convenient for 
that. And if we allow ourselves to agree with him that it 
stands alone and indefinable we seem led into many difficul- 
ties. If we give a definition, this seems to me a possible one. 
I believe that all the chief features of idealism may be kept, 
even though we begin our definitions thus. But it involves the 
consequence that our creed and the intuitionists must state a 
difference in psychological doctrine near the beginning. 

Let us turn now to the second group of intuitionists, and 
the question of the sense of moral obligation. 

It is rather curious that Mr. Moore should claim Professor 
Sidgwick so emphatically as one of the few writers who have 
recognized the truth that the adjective "good" is indefinable. 
Not only does Professor Sidgwick never say this, but on page 
no of the "Methods of Ethics" (6th edition), he actually gives 
an explicit definition, with which idealists, according to my 
view, need find very little fault. Its expression sounds partly 
hypothetical, but the context seems to show that the writer is 
expressing his own real opinion. "It would seem, then, that 
if we interpret the notion 'good' in relation to 'desire,' we 
must identify it . . . with the desirable, meaning by 'de- 
sirable' . . . what would be desired ... if it were judged 
attainable by voluntary action, supposing the desirer to possess 
a perfect foresight, imaginative as well as intellectual, of the 
state of attainment or fruition." And on page in, "A man's 
future good on the whole is what he would now desire and 
seek on the whole if all the consequences of all the different 
lines of conduct open to him were accurately foreseen and 
adequately imagined at the present point of time." 

The quotations on page 17 of Principia Ethica are taken 
from Professor Sidgwick's claim for the ultimateness of 
ought or the notion of moral obligation. This he delib- 
erately distinguishes from the other notion of "good." 
"The ideal element" (in "good"), he says, "is entirely inter- 
pretable in terms of fact, actual or hypothetical, and does not 
introduce any judgment of value, fundamentally distinct 
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from judgments relating to existence; still less any 'dictate 
of reason.' It seems to me, however, more in accordance 
with common sense to recognize — as Butler does — that the 
calm desire for my 'good on the whole' is authoritative; and 
therefore carries with it implicitly a rational dictate to aim 
at this end." (Op. cit, page 112.) 

Professor Sidgwick, then, takes "good" in a way that an 
idealist might easily accept, but he becomes an intuitionist, 
according to my view, by his treatment of "ought." Mr. 
Moore says that "good is . . . the only simple object of 
thought which is peculiar to ethics" (Principia Ethica, 
page 5), and he drops Professor Sidgwick's idea of obliga- 
tion, altogether. His only statements on the matter, I think, 
are to the effect, "The assertion, 'I am morally bound to per- 
form this action,' is identical with the assertion, 'This action 
will produce the greatest amount of good in the universe.' " 
(Op. cit, page 167.) 

So there are the two groups of intuitionists, and, just as 
idealism parted from the first over the analysis of "ap- 
proval," so it should part from the second over the analysis 
of the sense of obligation. Idealists, if I am right, had best 
claim that this state of mind, if properly examined, would 
provide no notion of a command, but only that of some 
demand of our nature or another's; "this gap cries out to 
be filled thus;" "this is what is wanted." The specifically 
moral "ought" will stand for "this is the thing wanted; the 
thing that will satisfy the fundamental needs." The "must" 
of duty to the martyr is only the voice of his deepest self. 
"I must have this, though I die for it." 

Intuitionists, just as before with "approval," claim that 
there is a distinct and peculiar element here, distinct from 
all desire and need and recognition of what would satisfy. 
For the idealist the state of mind now in question is really 
the same as that which occurs in approval. He has reduced 
both to the recognition "this is what is wanted," though 
the tone and feeling vary in different circumstances, and 
therefore two different peculiarities in its two chief sets of 
appearances are believed in by his opponents. I think that 
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the typical common-sense moralist believes in both these 
peculiarities, so that his ethics has not one "ultimate and 
unanalyzable idea," but two. I am not sure that an intui- 
tionist system would not be most manageable on this basis. 
But intuitionism is possible with only half of it. 

Psychology, as I said, might conceivably settle these two 
questions, but as a matter of fact they are much too hard 
for psychology. We cannot answer them by introspection. 
The man untrained in philosophy may think he can, and, 
if he keeps clear of the grosser errors of psychological 
Hedonism, is apt at once to give an intuitionist account. 
But in the first place he has probably been brought up so, 
and in the second place it is by far the easiest account to 
give; if we do find it hard to see a connection or an ex- 
planation, it is always easy to say that the thing is discon- 
nected and inexplicable. Psychology is really helpless, for 
the present at any rate. We shall decide these two details 
according to our acceptance of idealism or of intuitionism 
as a whole, and that will depend mostly upon our meta- 
physics. 

The idealist might find a little support, however, in notic- 
ing that the intuitionist doctrine looks like a very natural 
remnant from an obsolete faculty psychology. Nobody a 
while ago need object to conscience seated apart from the 
rest of us, or to reason perceiving an inexplicable and 
unarguable fitness of things, or to moral sense or moral feel- 
ing giving information about a quality concerning which 
nothing else could speak. But with our modern education 
we object very strongly. I am not making Professor Sidg- 
wick or Mr. Moore responsible for the older intuitionist 
doctrines, yet I hardly think that theirs can be made 
sufficiently unlike. It seems as if that approval and that 
sense of "oughtness" must still remain discordant — I will 
not venture to say incompatible — with the rest of what 
psychologists have taught us by this time. 

There is some weight also in the other fact that a plausible 
account can be given of the way in which intuitionism may 
arise. B. g., the original idea of good for me might be 
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vaguely "what I want." Then I notice that I want some 
things more than others, some more permanently than 
others, some only as means; some I seem always to want 
at bottom J some other people agree with me in wanting. I 
gradually form the conception of something that remains 
good for me whatever I may seem to want at the moment, 
and again of something that is good for others as well as 
for myself. The limits become vague, and I easily pass into 
thinking, (1) of something which essentially is good what- 
ever I want, temporarily or permanently and at top or at 
bottom, (2) of something which is good for nobody in par- 
ticular, good in itself. My approval, the recognition of 
satisfactoriness (or of "real" satisfactoriness), is then inter- 
preted as being the recognition of this indefinable good, 
and apart not only from the conation of the moment but 
from all my conative nature. 

Starting with the proposal that we should agree on this 
as one special point of contrast between our two great 
schools, I shall try to mark that contrast still further by pro- 
posing a few definitions of important terms, definitions such 
as in my opinion idealists might accept, whereas intuitionists 
certainly could not. In doing this we shall go over a good 
deal of the ground that has been traversed already, but 
go over it in a more elaborate and emphatic way. I begin 
by repeating with as much emphasis as I can, that I know 
that for idealist definitions mine begin at an unusual end, 
and that nevertheless I am not forgetting the fundamental 
doctrines of idealism and their relation to general philosophy. 
I believe that those doctrines can very largely be expressed 
in language whose terms are defined as I define them. 
Mine is very far from being the only way of defining, and 
for many purposes it is not the best, but it has the special 
advantage for my purpose of bringing out this contrast 
which interests me; and I hold that it is a possible way, 
that is, that the language is not thereby rendered use- 
less for the objects of idealism. In my second article I shall 
try to show this by expressing some idealist doctrines 
in the language thus prepared. That is, assuming my 
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definitions, I will try to write a few clauses of the idealist 
creed. 

Meanwhile to make definitions. Not many are needed, 
but "good," "ought," and "approval" must be precisely ex- 
plained. After that I shall go on to a further point, and 
discuss the meaning which, having once started on these 
lines, we shall have to give to the most important idealist 
term of "self-realization." 

I am going to begin with the adjective "good," and the 
common property "goodness." We cannot well avoid using 
these words, and therefore, if I understand idealism at all, 
we must be ready to define them. I choose to begin my 
definitions here, and, as I say, I do not think this need render 
our language useless. 

I shall cling to authority to the extent of starting from 
a passage in Professor Mackenzie's review of Principia 
Ethica (International Journal of Ethics, April, 1904, 
page 381). 

"It is pretty certain that the original meaning of the good in human 
experience is one that is distinctly relative. What is good is, in the first 
instance, what is good for something or other. It is only by after reflec- 
tion that we come to recognize that such mediate goods must have reference 
to some end to which they are means, and so we are led gradually to the 
conception of some good which is not a means, but is valued purely in 
and for itself. What is good thus signifies, first of all, a means to some 
desired or desirable end, and afterwards some ultimate end involved or 
presupposed in desire. There are thus two meanings of good, both con- 
nected directly or indirectly with desire, and both capable of being defined 
in relation to desire. It is no doubt wrong to say simply that good is 
what is desired or willed; it might be truer to characterize it as the 
objective counterpart of desire or will, or as that which would satisfy 
desire. It is difficult to see how it could have any meaning for us at 
all apart, apart from some such reference to conation." 

"It is no doubt wrong to say simply that good is what is 
desired or willed." I think there are two ambiguities against 
which Professor Mackenzie may be guarding himself here. 
(1) Desire and will are generally used as terms implying 
clear consciousness; our desire for an object is a "state of 
mind" which may come and go. We do not wish to say that 
a thing ceases to be good for us when we cease to think 
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about it, or to deny that it may be good for us, even though 
we have never desired it, or even thought of it at all. (2) 
The strength and vividness of a desire vary much with 
accidental circumstances, and it would be unusal to say that 
the satisfaction of a keen momentary desire was always a 
great good. Perhaps the term "want" or "need" is superior 
in both these ways, and we might say provisionally that a 
thing was good in so far as it satisfied a need, or if actual 
would satisfy it. 

But to make the contrast with intuitionism perfectly 
definite we must insist that all good is my good or your good 
or his or ours. Whatever is good is good for somebody. 
Your good is the satisfaction of your need, but that is not 
my good unless it satisfies my need too. Hence, to prevent 
all ambiguity we had better say : "A thing is good for any 
being when it satisfies a need of his, or if actual would satisfy 
it." This does not forbid us to speak of a "common good," 
but that will be common in the sense of belonging to us 
both, not independent and belonging to neither. 

There is a further point disconnected with intuitionism. It 
seems that we can have a permanent desire — that is, a want 
or need — for things which even if actual would not be part 
of our own experience. An example would be found if a 
man, without believing in his own existence after death, still 
wished that after his death a friend or a cause should prosper. 
These cases introduce great awkwardness into language and 
theory, yet it seems impossible to deny their existence. The 
result is, that in words which, though awkward, appear the 
best available, we shall have to admit that in certain cases a 
need may be "fulfilled" without being "satisfied." I keep 
here what I think is a strong implication of the ordinary use, 
that "satisfaction" of my need means a personal experience 
of mine; "fulfilment" seems more easily deprived of this im- 
plication. There will be fulfilment without satisfaction if a 
beloved person attains great good without my being aware 
of it; satisfaction without fulfilment in the opposite case of 
false good news. 

Then, if we allow the above use of words, do we still wish 
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to say that a thing is good for me in so far as it satisfies my 
need, or shall we say "in so far as it fulfils it ?" On the whole 
I am inclined to make the change. This would allow me to 
keep, as a verbal statement. "I need or desire a thing inas- 
much as it is good"; for by our use I desire what fulfils, 
satisfaction being only a result of the fulfilment or of my 
knowing it. 

A thing, then, shall be called good for any being in so far 
as it fulfils a need of his, or if actual would fulfil it. This is 
to be a definition. Goodness as the name of a common prop- 
erty shall mean exactly this property of fulfillingness. 

Moreover, 1, am not going to limit "need" in any way; it 
is to be taken quite widely, so as to cover our cravings, con- 
scious or not, for the smallest objects as well as the biggest, 
and for means as well as ends. This is because I think the 
use of the adjective "good" in this wide way is so firmly 
fixed in common language that it is convenient to keep to it. 
There is nothing to hinder the special idealist qualifications 
from being superimposed. Needs which in any sense are 
peculiarly "real" will have peculiarly "real" goods corre- 
sponding to them. "The Good" in the sense of "the best 
possible state of things" will not include everything which in 
the wide sense is good; on the other hand there will certainly 
be some "fundamental" needs which it must fulfil. 

"Approval" (to proceed) will mean the recognition, or 
perception, or feeling, "that a thing fulfils my need, or if 
actual would fulfil it." We must not say that "we approve 
because we recognize this," or we shall be back at the inde- 
finable approval of the intuitionist. Neither must we admit 
that we can approve a thing which fulfils somebody else's 
need, unless either (a) his need is for the same thing as 
mine, or (6) I need the fulfilment of his. My approval in 
the broad sense is the recognition of "fulfillingness for me." 
There are various narrower senses, reducible to the recogni- 
tion that the thing is the best of its kind which is possible in 
that place. 

[These proposals involve the psychological doctrine ex- 
plained before; because we wish "approval" still to denote 
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the ordinary state for which it is used. The definition of 
"good" involves no such doctrine; it is only a matter of the 
way in which we choose to use language. But unless our 
doctrine of approval is adopted, the definition of "good" will 
render that word comparatively useless for ethics.] 

Approval even in the broader sense must not be identified 
with liking. For liking seems best used to imply desire, 
whereas approval strictly implies only need. A need may exist 
in every sense in which a disposition can exist, and we may 
yet be quite unable sometimes, though we know it is there, 
to feel it as a conscious craving. Thus I may fully recog- 
nize that to sit down and write some pages of a book would 
best fulfil some deep-seated needs of mine — to make profitable 
use of my time, to do a thorough piece of work, to earn my 
salary in an honest way, to contribute to the progress of phil- 
osophy. If I consider that these needs are the most impor- 
tant that can be fulfilled just now, then I approve of the action 
in the special ethical sense as well as in the broad. Yet I 
may not like it much at all, in itself, or as fulfilling these needs. 
I may not carry it out. If I do carry it out, I may be impelled 
not much or even not at all by the needs in question, but by 
habit, or by a desire for self-control and consistency, or even 
merely to prevent future remorse. If I do a thing I must like 
it in some respect, but the respect may be very different from 
that in which I approve it. 

"Ought" by reason of all its associations, is hard to keep 
to what I suggest should be the typical idealist sense. In this 
sense it must never be defined to express a commandment, but 
simply as a demand. 

"This ought to be" in the broadest sense must just mean, 
"This is what is wanted here." "This would fulfil a need." 
It would be equivalent to "this is good" except for the cus- 
tom of applying it in general only where a thing is not yet 
known to be actual. Specializing further, the context will 
usually determine whose need is in question. "He ought" 
may refer only to some private need of his own ; " My 
would-be murderer ought to go well armed." But in the 
marked "ethical" sense we can substitute the ethical "I ap- 
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prove," and then the reference is to my deepest needs, or, as 
idealism claims in its positive doctrine, to ours. 

The needs referred to, in the broader use at any rate, may 
be of most miscellaneous kinds. An interesting class arises 
from the need for logical consistency. "My whole system of 
thought demands ..." "If the sides are equal, so ought 
the angles to be." "A kindly man ought to be pleased with 
such a thing." Here comes in what at first sight is puzzling, 
the question "why ought I to approve of this ?" It only means, 
"On what grounds does consistency demand that I approve?" 
This special need is supposed to require that I shall recognize 
an object as fulfilling certain other needs. Similarly with 
the statement, "This is desirable." In consistency, since they 
have certain needs, men should desire certain things. 

Other miscellaneous instances are easily interpreted. "That 
bridge ought to bear an engine to be of any use." "A child 
should not have more than five hours' work." "It's no affair 
of mine, but I think he ought to do it." "There ought to be 
a Turner on that wall." "There ought not, for the poor are 
starving." "I suppose I ought to go and call." "We should 
love one another." More complicated, and I think generally 
used with an uncertain intention, are, "He ought to be more 
reasonable," "to be patient (though he isn't)," "to see that it 
can't be done." Simpler are, "He ought to be hanged" (our 
notion of a satisfactory world demands it) ; "I ought to be 
immortal." In "I ought not to be expected to do it, ma'am," 
I profess to speak in the same sense, but suspect that I lie. 

Everywhere is the notion of filling a gap with the thing 
wanted, or, more specifically, with the thing wanted. There 
will be nothing in the pure idealist sense but this demand from 
the gap; no commandment, obligation, precept, or moral law 
(except in the way of a "natural" law dealing with morality). 
Any implication to the contrary will be an unjustifiable bor- 
rowing from the prestige of intuitionism. 

I have now suggested special definitions for three im- 
portant ethical terms. I thought that idealist ethics would be 
a better marked body of doctrine if its typical denominational 
creed included a divergence from typical intuitionism on a 
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certain psychological point; and, because this point interested 
me, I framed my definitions so as to bring out the contrast 
in question. Now will this introduce great awkwardness into 
the statement of the rest of the system, or shall we be able 
to proceed? It will be something of a test if we end by ex- 
amining the possibility of giving a corresponding definition 
of one or two other important terms, and still keeping them 
to their chief ordinary uses. In what sense, then, can we 
retain the phrase "My good is self-realization" ? 

If the definition is to correspond with what we have already, 
it will be well to express it in terms of "need," in the wide 
ordinary sense of that word. I suggest that self-realization 
should mean what most fulfils all my needs when I take them 
as a whole; what most fulfils me who need; the "fulfillingest" 
fulfilment. 

I can explain it no more definitely than this, and I admit 
that this is vague and awkward, and constitutes a disad- 
vantage of the language I have suggested. Still I think it is 
just clear enough to make the use possible, and I do not 
think the denotation which results need differ from that to 
which idealists usually refer — at least when the doctrine of 
idealism is supplied. 

Ordinary quantitative measurement is, of course, out of 
the question; there is no unit of need or of fulfilment. The 
"most" seems to refer to some kind of intensive quantity or 
quality as much as to anything else. Our translations are 
hopelessly vague, yet we do attach some meaning to our phrase 
when we say that one state is more satisfactory than another. 
On this subject we may notice that it is the "more" that con- 
cerns us even rather than the "most." What I have to aim 
at is always "the greatest fulfilment that seems possible under 
the circumstances." I do not think it is wrong to speak of 
this as "aiming at self-realization." It is not the same sense 
as we use in "aiming at the bull's-eye," for this, if the middle 
of the target were shut off by an obstacle, would be quite dif- 
ferent from aiming at getting as near it as possible. But I 
believe the sense is almost equally common. 

The idea of "proper" or "normal" proportion does not, I 
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think, help us much. We have certainly some idea that one 
side of our nature or a small group of needs in us ought 
not to have all the satisfaction; that, however intense this 
satisfaction might be, we should get a more fulfilling whole 
by making provision "in due measure" for other kinds of 
needs. It is true also that increased satisfactoriness seems often 
to lie in better proportion rather than in greater quantity. 
Things seem to fall into their places, and the more important 
to get their proper dominance. But the "proper proportion" 
is more obscure in terms of what we have as yet, than the 
"f ulfillingest fulfilment" ; and I do not see how in any language 
I can define the first except in terms of the second. 

Now most accounts of self-realization define it in some 
such terms as those of the development of character, the ex- 
plication of a divine principle, the working out of an ideal. 
Hence the creed of idealism, if it can be written in my lan- 
guage, must contain clauses to the effect that these things are 
what we most want. That is, it must contain certain definite 
statements as to our needs, based on the conception of us as 
rational beings in a rational universe. 

I did not wish to employ this usual definition, because, my 
definition of "goodness" having gone before, it would not be 
clear, without the positive doctrine, why these things should 
be good. But with accounts I have chosen, "self-realization 
is my good" is self-evident. The positive doctrine of idealism 
will follow to show what else, besides the greatest fulfilment 
of needs, self-realization will be. 

To return to authority, Professor Mackenzie himself tests 
the universe that is to be realized by the sense of fulfilment 
that we get from living in it; the true self, he says, is "the 
universe within which we should find an abiding satisfac- 
tion." x All I have done is to take something like this 
frankly for my definition, and to leave the creed itself to 
explain what the universe in question is. 

But now an objection may be made from my own point 
of view — that I am injuring my language by wasting a use- 

1 "Manual of Ethics," 1st edition, p. 137. 
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ful word. In my use "self-realization is my good" will be 
too self-evident, for it will be simply tautologous. I have 
not yet denned "my good," but if I did so (since "a good of 
mine" means "what fulfils a need of mine"), I could hardly 
define it except as my greatest fulfilment; and that is the 
way I have defined self-realization. 

This is true, but I accept the tautology for the sake of 
conveniences elsewhere. And the objection itself suggests a 
way of making my suggestions more plausible as sugges- 
tions for idealism. I have not been able properly to explain 
"greatest fulfilment of need;" it certainly need not mean 
fulfilment of our most vivid and conscious desires; but it 
must surely mean at least that which I should choose if I were 
wise. If I realized and felt at once all the needs of my 
nature, each to the extent to which it is real in me, I should 
surely pursue what seemed to satisfy the nature thus known, 
and if I knew enough about the objects as well, I should 
pursue what really was its greatest fulfilment. But now 
idealists since Plato have maintained that if I knew all about 
the universe and all about myself I should seek my true 
good. And so it seems that this good of theirs must 
coincide with my "fulfilment," and therefore their "self- 
realization," which by their doctrine coincides with good, 
will denote the same as my "self-realization." I have only 
chosen this property of greatest fulfillingness (which seems 
vague enough to be interpreted to suit us all) to mark out 
this one thing that we all mean. 

This is enough for the present, and I will only conclude 
by summing up whati in this article I have attempted to do. 

It seemed to me desirable for ethics, just now, that two 
well-marked doctrines should get themselves formulated 
with a good deal of difference between them, under the 
traditional names of intuitionism and idealism. This is 
partly a matter of convenience only, for there is nothing to 
hinder any or every writer from eclecticism or synthesis. 
We only want two definite creeds to which to give the party 
names, and in my opinion it would be an advantage to have 
a sharp contrast between these typical creeds. 
Vol. XVII.— No. 2. 12 
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One point of contrast which I thought they had better con- 
tain lay in a psychological doctrine as to the nature of two 
familiar states of mind. Because this especial point was 
interesting to me, I suggested that, for occasional use at 
any rate, idealism might have definitions of its most com- 
mon terms which would force the contrast there into promi- 
nence. 

But it might be objected that this would be inadvisable, 
because the only creed which could then be written in 
familiar-sounding language would be something very dif- 
ferent from anything to which we have been accustomed to 
give the name of idealist ethics. And thus if this received 
the party name, the tradition would be broken, and the 
arrangement would be too inconvenient for ethics to profit 
by it. 

I do not think that this objection is well founded. For 
partial justification of myself, I tried to take a test case. I 
took two important and familiar terms from common ideal- 
ism, defined them in a way which fitted them in with the 
rest of my set of definitions, and then tried to see whether 
or not they could denote what they ordinarily denoted, and 
so enter in the ordinary way into the expression of familiar 
doctrines. It seems to me that this may quite well be the 
case. 

But in a second article, I will try to justify myself further, 
though not completely, by attempting to write in this given 
language from this given point of view a few fragments of 
what I take to be the ordinary idealist creed. 

Helen Wodehouse. 
The University, Birmingham. 



